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Chats With the Editor 


Tithing Allowances and 
Playing Tackle Football 


Q. My parents give me a weekly allow- 
ance, I can spend as 1 please. Am I sup- 
posed to pay tithe on it?—Betty, Age 13, 
Colorado. 


Q. The other day, dad gave me $5.00 
and told me to go downtown and buy a 
blouse. Should 1 pay tithe on the $5.00?— 
Sandra, Age 15, California. 


A. The answer to your question, Betty, is 
Yes. The answer to yours, Sandra, is No. 

The difference is that the blouse money is 
dad’s money, the allowance is your own. 
When we are growing up, we are one of 
our parents’ expenses. Dad earns money. He 
tithes it, then out of the amount that’s left 
he pays for the food and the rent and the 
heat and the school bills—and his children’s 
clothes. 

The fact that he lets you choose the par- 
ticular blouse you want does not change the 
fact that he is buying it and paying for it. 

The allowance is different. Chances are, 
you get the allowance on condition that you 
keep your room tidy, wash the dishes after 
supper, or do certain other jobs around thé 
house. In a sense, you earn it. You tithe it 
just as dad tithes his wages. And getting 
into the habit of paying tithe on your allow- 
ance is a good thing anyway. Jesus will 
“open the windows of heaven” for you. 
(See Malachi 3:10.) 


Q. Isn’t it all right to play tackle foot- 
ball?—Byron, Age 12, Virginia. 


A. The objection to playing tackle foot- 
ball, Byron, is that the players get more in- 
juries than in any other popular game. 

It is a grand and glorious thing to risk 
injury in order to help someone—like dash- 
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ing into a burning building to save a little 
child, or scaling a precipice to rescue a 
stranded climber. But who is being helped 
by playing tackle? No one. 

Let’s see what happens—what has hap- 
pened many times—when a fellow plays 
tackle. He has a wonderful time, and for 
weeks nothing goes wrong. He begins to 
think all the talk of danger is just the opin- 
ion of frightened old women. Then it hap- 
pens. He is bumped unexpectedly, falls 
hard—and feels a bone in his arm go snap. 

Follow the events of the next six weeks. 
First, of course, the boy lies on the ground 
in a lot of pain. The fellows run for help. 
Some adult stops what he is doing and 
drives the boy to a hospital. There, doctors 
and nurses and X-ray technicians spend a 
lot of time setting the bone and applying 
a cast. Someone calls the boy’s parents. They 
drop everything and rush, worried and fear- 
ful, to see what’s gone wrong. 

That night the boy can’t sleep. Mother 
spends half the night sitting up with him. 
In the days that follow, the pain and the 
inconvenience of the cast make the boy 
cross and irritable—and the family have to 
put up with his miserable disposition. He 
can’t do his regular jobs around the house, 
and mother has to do them for him. There 
are things he can’t do at school, and teacher 
and the other students have to fill in for 
him. 

Then there are hospital bills to pay, using 
up money that should have gone to buy 
clothes and other things for his brothers 
and sisters—or for the family’s summer va- 
cation. 

All this trouble and expense because one 
boy insists on playing tackle football be- 
cause he thinks it’s fun! 

Someone told me once that he thought 
playing tackle proved a boy was manly and 
courageous. When I think of all the trouble 
and expense tackle can bring to a family, 
I think the “manly and courageous” fellow 
is the one who does NOT play tackle. 

Send your questions to Lawrence Max- 
well, Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12; De. 


Your friend, 


REiarense Ueacele 
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Alvin and the Kidnapers 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


HE Mexican sun shone warmly upon the 

quiet village. It was time for siestas, and 
everyone was at home enjoying a midday 
rest. Everyone, that is, except Alvin, who 
was on his way to the store on an errand for 
his mother. 

When Alvin left his house at the mission 
and closed the iron gate behind him, he had 
no idea what was going to happen before he 
got back. He strolled lazily along the side- 
walk, whistling. 

Alvin’s main concern was to grasp tightly 
the crisp peso bill his mother had given him. 
Peso bills were rare in the missionary fam- 
ily, and mother’s last words of warning to 
Alvin had been, “Don’t lose it.” 

There are all sorts of things that can de- 
tract small boys from the business at hand. 
Alvin stopped to inspect some shiny rocks 
on the way. He hoped they might be silver 
or gold, or even Mexican onyx! But they 








weren't. He chased butterflies and stopped 
to watch some street vendors pushing their 
rickety carts. 

He stared for a while at the bread boys. 
He had seen them dozens of times, but it 
always mystified him how they could bal- 
ance a huge basket of bread on their heads 
while riding their bicycles swiftly down the 
street. Try as he did, Alvin had not been 
able to master the art. 

Soon, with the peso still intact, Alvin 
reached the store. 

“Buenas tardes, Alvin,” the storekeeper 
greeted him. “How are you today?” 

“Fine, thank you, Sefior Enrique,” Alvin 
answered. 

“Ees eet time for my English class?” the 
storekeeper teased. To page 19 


To his very great surprise, Alvin saw the men throw 
out a rope, and a lasso landed in front of his feet. 
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TWO DIMES 


On the Basement Steps 


By FLORENCE LYBERG CARLSON 


DIME! Well, a dime wasn’t very much, 

but it would buy some little trinket. 
And dimes were hard to come by when a 
girl was just eleven. 

Jill looked over at Bonnie. She fingered 
the dime she’d found on the basement steps. 
It was so easy to think it should be hers. 
After all, she had found it. Mrs. Doudna 
probably never even knew it was there. 
And certainly she would never miss it. 

“Jill, here’s another one, just a few steps 
up!” Bonnie reached for the second shiny 
coin. Excited and breathless she came back 
down the steps to the basement recreation 
room. She and Jill were waiting there un- 
til it was time for Jill’s piano lesson. 

“Doesn’t seem possible, does it?” ques- 
tioned Jill, her eyes just as intense as Bon- 
nie’s. “How could it happen that we'd find 
two dimes on the same steps?” 

“We're just lucky, I guess,” Bonnie an- 
swered. “Now we can stop at the store on 
the way home and buy something.” 

“But the dimes aren’t really ours.” Jill 
spoke slowly as though some of the joy in 
finding the money had already disappeared. 
“After all, this is Mrs. Doudna’s house, and 
I suppose someone from her family must 
have dropped them.” 

“Oh, who's going to miss two dimes? 
Who would even know they were lying 
there—on the steps, of all places?” Bonnie 
was trying very hard to convince her friend 
that finders were keepers. 


“I know. Probably no one would miss 
them. But would you feel exactly right 
about it—way down, I mean?” asked Jill. 

“I've found things before, and it’s never 
hurt my conscience to keep them,” coun- 
tered Bonnie. “You can’t find the owner of 
a quarter that’s lost in the street, you know.” 

“But this isn’t the street; it’s my music 
teacher’s house. The dimes have to belong 
to her or her husband. There isn’t anyone 
else around who would have lost them. That 
makes things a little different, don’t you 
think?” Jill asked. 

Jill had grown up in a home where hon- 
esty was always the rule. Never was such a 
thing as a “little white lie” or a minor theft 
tolerated. It was the truth always—at all 
times and under all circumstances. Yet, Jill 
knew what Bonnie said was really true. 
Who would miss two little old dimes? Be- 
sides, didn’t a person who found something 
have the right to keep it? 

Quite often Jill brought Bonnie along 
with her when she came for her lesson, to 
keep her company on the mile-long walk, 
and Mrs. Doudna never seemed to mind. 
Bonnie would wait quietly outside in the 
porch swing until Jill had finished, and then 
the two girls would walk home together. It 
was so much better than going all that dis- 
tance alone. 

But this was the first time Mrs. Doudna 
had ever said the girls could go into the 
basement recreation room to wait. Jill had 
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arrived a little early, and the other student 
was a little late, so it meant a wait of twenty 
minutes or so until Mrs. Doudna would be 
ready for Jill. The girls had busied them- 
selves looking around at the recreation 
equipment for a while. Then Jill had 
spotted the first dime on the steps. It was 
just a few seconds later when Bonnie found 
the second. 

“We're pretty lucky to find two dimes, 
wouldn’t you say?” questioned Bonnie. “A 
lot more fun than trying to split one be- 
tween us!” 
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“Here’s another one!”” Bonnie exclaimed, and reached 
down to pick up a dime that was lying on the steps. 


Jill couldn’t feel as carefree as Bonnie. 
The dimes bothered her. It wouldn't be very 
long until Mrs. Doudna would be calling 
for her to come on up for her lesson, and 
they'd have to decide what they were going 
to do about the dimes before then. 

“Bonnie, don’t you think we'd better give 
them to Mrs. Doudna?” queried Jill. If 
Bonnie would just give in, it would be so 
much easier to make up her own mind. 

“Well, I declare,’ retorted Bonnie, “we 
found them. I still can’t see what bothers 
you about finding two old dimes!” 

Maybe she was being overly conscien- 
tious, Jill thought. She didn’t want to be an 
old fuddy-duddy, and if it was being silly to 
think about returning the dimes, maybe she 
should give up the idea, as Bonnie sug- 
gested. 

But somehow it wasn’t that easy. She 
knew what her parents would think she 
ought to do, and really, it seemed as though 
giving the money to Mrs. Doudna would 
be easier in the end. She knew underneath 
that it wasn’t actually honest to keep money 
that was found in someone else’s house. Of 
course, as Bonnie had mentioned, it would 
be different if the money had been found 
on the street, away from anyone who could 
possibly claim it. But this was another situ- 
ation entirely. The dimes were right here 
in Mrs. Doudna’s house. 

“I just can’t quite feel it’s right to keep 
them, Bonnie. I think I'll take mine up- 
stairs when I go up for my lesson and give 
it back. You can do what you want to with 
the one you found,” Jill said. 

“You're a funny one, Jill,” answered Bon- 
nie as she tossed the dime up into the air to 
see if she could catch it in one hand. “But if 
you feel you have to give yours back, I sup- 
pose I'll have to do the same. Here, catch!” 

Jill felt a lot better as she waited the last 
few minutes before Mrs. Doudna called 
from the head of the stairs, “Jill, we're 
ready.” It was so much easier to do the right 
thing, and such a relief, after the decision 
was made. 

When she was seated on the piano bench 
in the music room, Jill held out the two 
dimes. “We found these on your basement 
steps, Mrs. Doudna. You or your husband 
must have dropped them.” 

“Why, uh, yes, Jill. I did wonder what 
happened to those dimes,” Mrs. Doudna an- 
swered. Her eyes opened wide, and she 
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April 3 marks one century since the Pony Express 
began to help fulfill Daniel 12:4 


Happiness—by Special Delivery! 


By KAY HEISTAND 


ENE took a cautious look about him as 
he crept up onto the front porch. If he 
could just get inside and upstairs before 
grandpa or mother saw him They'd be 
sure to ask all sorts of questions, and he was 
in no frame of mind to answer questions 
right now! 

He slipped in the front door, but in his 
haste he let the screen door slam behind 
him. 

“Gene, is that you?” Grandpa stepped 
into the hall. 

Gene stopped at the door of his own 
room. “Yes, Grandpa, did you want me?” 
He didn’t dare turn around. 

“Come here, son,” grandpa said kindly. 
“Is something the matter?” 

Gene turned and came slowly toward his 
grandfather. His red hair was standing on 
end, his eyes were downcast, and there was a 
bruise on one cheekbone. 

Neither said a word for a moment. Then 
grandpa put his arm around Gene's shoul- 
ders and said casually, “Come on out to the 
porch and sit down. Care to tell me about 
it?” 

Grandpa settled himself in the rocker, 
while Gene sat down on the top step. 

“It wasn’t really a fight, Grandpa. But I 
don’t want mom to see me yet.” He tried to 
smooth his hair and he rubbed his cheek 
gently. “Anyway, I gave Tom Judson a good 
punch on the nose!” 

“The mayor’s son?” grandpa asked 
gently. “Sure sounds like a fight, Gene.” 

Gene wriggled a bit, then burst out de- 
fensively. “Grandpa, they don’t have any 
right to—to say the things they did!” 

“Like what?” 

Gene pounded his fist on the porch. “I 
know all the things they said were true, but 
they still shouldn’t have said them!” 
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“Who is ‘they’?” grandpa asked calmly. 
“And harness that temper of yours, lad. 
Someday it'll get you in a peck of trouble if 
you don’t.” 

“Oh, Tom Judson and Jeff Owens. They 
said dad wouldn’t ever amount to anything 
and he had a stupid little job and wasn’t 
ever going to be anybody: ” Gene's 
voice trailed off, and he couldn’t look at his 
grandfather. 

“Ummmm, Jeff Owens. His dad is presi- 
dent of the bank and a city councilman, isn’t 
he?” Grandpa thought a moment. “So they 
don’t think your father’s job is important— 
and what’s more to the point, you don’t ei- 
ther?” His voice was suddenly sharp. 

Gene looked at him. “Now, Grandpa, 
please don’t preach. Even you'll have to ad- 
mit that being a mailman delivering letters 
up and down the streets isn’t a very impor- 
tant job!” 

Grandpa didn’t answer. Gene went on re- 
sentfully. “Why couldn’t dad have been a 
football coach or an airplane pilot, or a 
banker or—or—something important like 
the other fellows’ dads?” 

“It’s sure odd that you feel that way, 
Gene. I'd have thought the spirit of courage 
and loyalty that has come down through 
your family would have gone on to you. 
Apparently it stopped with your father.” 
Grandpa spoke slowly. 





“Huh? What on earth are you talkin 


about, Grandpa?” 

“One of your ancestors delivered mail by 
Pony Express.” 

Gene sat up straight. “You're kidding, or 
making it up, Grandpa. Did I really have 





His grandpa nodded. “Yes, you sure did. 
It was way back in 1860 when the Pony 
Express was a chain of fast riders, stretched 
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2,000 miles from Missouri to California. His 
name was Bill Thomas, and he was your 
great-great-grandfather.” 

“You mean he rode along with Buffalo 
Bill Cody and the others?” Gene demanded. 
His blue eyes sparked excitement, and he 
ruffled his red hair until it stood up like a 
flame. 

His grandfather nodded. “He sure did. I 
never heard anywhere about his knowing 
Bill Cody, but he could have. Your grandma 
still has his diary that tells about it.” 

“You tell me about it, Grandpa,” Gene 
coaxed, moving closer. 

“Well, in 1860 California was as far from 
the rest of the United States as if it had 
been Madagascar. Mail either went by wa- 
ter, clear around Cape Horn, or was carried 
across the Isthmus of Panama from one ship 
to another and then up the coast. Either 
way took weeks, and sometimes months. 
Between the Mississippi River and the Pa- 
cific Ocean lay hundreds of miles of unex- 
plored and dangerous wilderness, dry des- 
erts, and almost impassable mountains! 
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There was no railroad, and the telegraph 
hadn’t yet stretched that far.” Grandpa 
thought a moment. 

“Go on,” Gene urged. “Skip the history 
and tell me about Bill Thomas.” 

“Living was history then.” Grandpa 
frowned. “Don’t rush me, boy. Well, three 
men formed an organization called the 
Pony Express. They put on eighty riders to 
start, and 420 horses, and planned on relay 
stations ten to fifteen miles apart across the 
Plains. The men were to be young and 
small, and had to be excellent riders who 
could ride at top speed at all times. 

“On April 3, 1860, Johnnie Frey, only 
twenty years old and weighing 125 pounds, 
was the first man to ride for the Pony Ex- 
press. His letter pouch, fastened to his sad- 
dle, weighed twenty pounds and contained, 
besides letters and a New York newspaper 
printed on tissue paper, a message of con- 
gratulation from President Buchanan to 
the governor of California. He started from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and a great crowd was 
assembled to watch him leave. There were 
flags flying and even a brass band. It was a 
gala day!” 

“Wow!” In his imagination Gene could 
see the scene as it must have looked on that 
day long ago. 


Bill Thomas galloped on. He had done more than 
two hundred miles without rest, but the relief 
man had been scalped—the mail must go through. 
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“Johnnie’s route lay through Kansas and 
Nebraska, up the valley of the Platte River, 
across the great Rockies and dry, death- 
dealing deserts, over the lofty Sierras with 
their snow-encumbered passes, and finally 
into the valley of the Sacramento River. 
From there the mail would go by boat on 
the last lap of the journey to San Francisco.” 

“Did Johnnie go all that way?” Gene 
asked in awe. 

Grandpa shook his head. “No. But later, 
when the Pony Express got to going, a 
rider might reach a relay station and find his 
relief man murdered and scalped. Then he 
had to go on. For although there were 
prowling savages, wild beasts, winds, rains, 
blizzards, still the mail pouch had to go 
through!” 

Gene nodded, his sneer gone. 

“Your great-great-grandfather wrote that 
he was only supposed to cover from 75 to 
125 miles on his route, but sometimes he 
rode much farther. One time, when he gal- 
loped into his station, he found his relief 
man murdered. Fortunately there was a fresh 
horse, and he remounted and started out. Of 
course this part of the route was new and 
strange to him. After galloping eighty-five 
miles he reached the next station and found 
the rider with the east-bound mail was so 
exhausted he couldn’t go on. Your grandpa 
took the mailbag from him and started back 
again toward his own starting point. When 
he finally reached it he almost fell off the 
horse. He had carried the mail nearly three 
hundred miles.” Grandpa smiled proudly. 

“That was really something!” 

“Did you know that each man had to take 
an oath when he went to work for the Pony 
Express? This is what Bill Thomas swore, 
with uplifted hand: ‘I, William B. Thomas, 
do hereby swear, before the Great and Liv- 
ing God, that during my engagement and 
while I am an employee of Russell, Majors, 
and Waddell, I will, under no circum- 
stances, use profane language; that I will 
drink no intoxicating liquors; that I will 
not quarrel or fight with any other em- 
ployee of the firm; and that in every respect 
I will conduct myself honestly, be faithful 
to my duties, and so direct my acts as to win 
the confidence of my employers. So help 
me, God!’” Grandpa looked intently at 
Gene. 

“That’s a pretty good oath, isn’t it? Just 
like the Secret Service—or Gene 
hesitated. 
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“Or the Post Office Department today. 
Your father follows the same oath in spirit 
today.” 

“Yes, I guess so.” Gene changed the sub- 
ject quickly. “Tell me more.” 

“In those days the letters were wrapped 
in oiled silk to protect them from snow and 
rain. The weight of the mail bag was lim- 
ited to twenty pounds, but most riders car 
ried only fifteen. At first the Express com- 


pany charged $5 for each letter weighin @ 


half an ounce, but later it was reduced to 
one dollar for each half ounce.” 

“And we complained when postage went 
up to four cents!” Gene exclaimed with a 
laugh. 

Grandpa laughed too. “People used to 
write letters on tissue paper, and you can 
see why! A Pony Express rider carried the 
news of Abraham Lincoln’s election. The 
journey of exactly 1,966 miles from St. Jo- 
seph to San Francisco took a little more 
than ten days. But for all you may have 
heard and read about the Pony Express 
Company, it was not in existence a long 
time. A year and a half after its beginning, 
the telegraph poles pushing across the coun- 
try made the Pony Express unnecessary. But 
for that brief time it performed a valiant 
service that will never be forgotten.” 

“I thought it lasted for years and years,” 
Gene said, thinking of the days long ago. 

“Here comes your father, Gene.” 
Grandpa smiled at the thin gray man who 
approached the steps. 

“Hi, Dad, it’s good to see you!” Gene 
rubbed his cheek and flushed red under his 
freckles. He looked quickly at his grand- 
father to see if he would mention the fight. 

But grandpa was talking about the 
weather and asking Mr. Thomas about his 
day. 

“Hello, dear. Supper’s almost ready.” 
Gene’s mother came out on the porch and 
kissed her husband. 

Father sat down on the steps with a sigh, 


smiled, and fanned himself with his cap 
“Sure was hot today, but it was a good da 4 


How was your day, Gene?” 

“Oh, it was all right,” Gene said hastily, 
turning his cheek away. “How do you mean, 
Dad, a good day? Did something exciting 
happen?” 

“I've been telling Gene about the old 
days when your great-grandfather rode for 
the Pony Express, Frank,” grandpa said with 
a twinkle in his eye. 
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Father laughed aloud and pushed back his 
thin gray hair with one hand. “Well, I don’t 
suppose anything as exciting as an Indian 
fight happened to me today, but it was an 
exciting day in its way.” He thought for a 
moment and smiled. 

Mother sat down in a chair. 
Snodgrass?” 

Father nodded. “Yes, that was one good 
thing. The old lady got her first old-age 
pension check today, and she was so happy 
and relieved that she cried when I handed 
it to her.” 

“That’s good,” mother said. “I have been 
suspecting she’s not been eating too well 
lately. She’s so proud she won't let anybody 
help her.” 

“You know Jessie Johnson, who writes 
Il those stories and sends them off in big 
brown envelopes?” 

They all nodded. They knew Jessie well. 

“She waits for me to bring the mail every 
day—and today it happened. She’s sold her 
first story!” 

“I’m so glad!” cried mother. “That must 
have been a thrill for you—to be the one to 
bring her such wonderful news.” 

“She laughed and cried all at the same 


“How’s Mrs. 


time—and even kissed me!” Father turned 
red and went on quickly. “Mrs. Peacock got 
a letter from her husband. She and the 
children will be going to Japan to be with 
him right away.” 

“That's good, too,” said grandpa. 
“Young married folks should be together— 
even if the man is in the Army.” 

Gene hadn’t said a word. Then, “Is that 
all you did today, Dad? Just delivered let- 
ters?” 

“He wasn’t delivering letters, Gene, he 


was delivering happiness,” mother said 
softly. 
Father chuckled. “Oh, yes, I rescued 


Tommy Swift's kitten from a dog, and took 
down Mrs. Carol’s wash when it was dry. 
Sure looked like rain. Had a brief chat with 
Mr. Conrad.” 

“Mr. Conrad? I don’t believe I know 
him,” grandpa said. 

“He’s come to live with his daughter, and 
he’s in a wheel chair. He just lives for the 
mail from his other children, and for his 
magazines and home-town newspapers. His 
daughter works all day, and he gets lonely, 
so we've been chatting together every day.” 

To page 19 
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Mo I just don’t understand it. The Lord knows that I 
want to go to an Adventist academy, and I have prayed 
and prayed about it. But here it is nearly the last of Septem- 
ber, three weeks after school started, and no opening yet. I’d 
be better off going to high school than none at all, even 
though I don’t want to.” Bob lived in Northern California, 
hundreds of miles from the boarding academy in Lodi. His 
face was gloomy as his anxious eyes looked to his mother 
for help. 

“Perhaps God's answer will not come in the way you 
expect, son.” She turned off the iron and sat down to rest a 
minute. “I am sure that God hears your prayers and will 
work things out in His own way. Maybe you will have to go 
to high school and give a faithful witness for Him there, but + 
I doubt it. Let me tell you a story about when I wanted to 
go to college.” Then she told Bob this story. 





God's Better Plan for Bob 


By RUTH FOLTZ KELSEY | 


It was the middle of the depression. 
There wasn’t any work of any kind for miles 
around Gail’s home, so the girl took her 
bedroll and camping kit and moved into 
an unused cabin on her grandfather's place. 
There were thousands of acres of blue- 
berries there, and although there wasn’t 
much money in picking them, it was some- 
thing. From dawn till it got too dark to see, 
Gail and her sister Donna picked the ber- 
ries and shipped them to the big markets in 
the city. They lived very frugally and saved 
all they could, while Gail prayed earnestly 
that somehow the way would open for her 
to attend college. 

September was nearly gone and still there 
was no opening. One night Gail stayed on 
her knees for hours, long after Donna was 
asleep, asking that she might be allowed to 
go to school. If not, she asked that God 
would lead her whatever way He wanted 
her to go. At last, reassured, she crawled 
into bed. 

The next morning Donna went home to 
mother and back to school. She was only 14 
and could attend the local church school. As 
Gail picked berries that day her heart was 
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often uplifted in prayer, asking for guidance. 

That night there were three letters in the 
mailbox. Gail lighted a short stub of a can- 
dle and held it close to read. One letter was 
from the college and said there was a schol- 
arship plan that could help her pay her tui- 
tion. The next letter was from a friend who 
said that in a couple of days she was going 
to drive to the college and Gail could ride 
with her if she liked. The third letter was 
from a family who lived near the college. It 
said that Gail could eat and sleep in their 
house in exchange for doing some of the 
housework. 

The next day Gail shipped the last of the 
berries and packed her few belongings. She 
washed her clothes, ironed and packed them, 
then sent them to the railroad station three 
miles away while she stayed behind to clean 
the cabin. The evening train would leave at 
five-thirty and would take her to the town 
where the friend lived who had promised to 
drive her to the college. 

“What time is it, Grandpa?” Gail asked 
soon after lunch. “I haven't needed a clock 
most of the summer, but today I have to 
catch a train.” 














“My clock says two o'clock. I don’t know 
if it is right, though. I set it by the mail car- 
rier's watch last week, but it was slow then.” 

“I will leave here at three-thirty, in case 
the clock is a little slow,” Gail said. “I have 
to leave the dog at Bachelor Bill’s, anyway.” 

A few minutes after three, Gail called 
Rover to start for Bachelor Bill's. But Ro- 
vers stomach was full and he wanted to 
sleep. Gail finally had to crawl under the 
house and pull the dog out. Then Rover 
would not follow, so she had to put a rope 
on him and lead him. He did not like that 
and fought the rope all the way. Both girl 
and dog were exhausted when they finally 
reached Bill's house. 

“At least I don’t mind saying good-by to 
him; he has been so contrary,” she told Bill. 
“And I know you will be good to him.” 
Then she hurried on to the station. 

She still had more than an hour before 
the train came, according to grandfather's 
clock, and she was a good walker—but you 
never can tell about country clocks. 

There were only two passenger trains a 
day, one early in the morning and the other 
twelve hours later in the evening. There 
were many freight trains, but they did not 
take passengers. 

When Gail was about halfway to the sta- 
tion she heard a train whistle. “That sounds 
like the passenger, but it is still too early. 
Perhaps the company has changed the 
schedule. Dear Lord, please don’t let me 
miss my train! You know there is no place 





to stay overnight, and my bedding has gorie 
on ahead.” 

When Gail reached the station the pas- 
senger train was long gone. Grandfather's 
clock had been an hour slow! The forest 
came down close to the station, and Gail 
knew she would have to camp out that 
night with only her coat for a blanket. She 
tried not to think of the spiders—they were 
sO numerous in that part of the country. In 
her heart was a hurt feeling and a question. 
Why? Why did God let this happen to me? 
Doesn't He want me to go to college? But if 
not, why did He open the way this far? 

She decided that while there was still 
some sunlight, she’d better go and look for 
a soft spot to spend the night. 

Just as she was leaving the station a truck 
drove up. The station master talked to the 
driver and his companion for a moment, 
then called, “Miss Gail, these people are go- 
ing to Rio Dell, where you were going. The 
train stops across the river from the town, 
and you would have to walk a mile to get 
across the bridge and into the town. These 
folks are going right in. If you don’t mind 
riding in a truck, it won’t cost you any- 
thing.” 

“Mind! I'd be very glad of the chance!” 
Gail exclaimed. She got into the truck, mar- 
veling. Not only would she save the train 
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Rover’s stomach was full, and he wanted to sleep. So 
Gail had to crawl in under the house to get him. 
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ated many of us have ever got to know a 
wild animal? I do not mean merely to 
meet with one once or twice, or to have one 
in a cage, but to really know it for a long 
time while it is wild, and to get an insight 
into its life and history. The trouble usually 
is to know one creature from his fellow. 
One fox or crow is so much like another 
that we cannot be sure that it really is the 
same mext time we meet. But once in a 
while there arises an animal who is stronger 
or wiser than his fellows, who becomes a 
great leader, who is, as we would say, a 
genius, and if he is bigger, or has some mark 
by which men can know him, he soon be- 
comes famous in his country, and shows us 
that the life of a wild animal may be far 
more interesting and exciting than that of 
many human beings. 

Of this class were Courtrand, the bob-tailed 
wolf that terrorized the whole city of Paris 
for about ten years in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century; Clubfoot, the lame 
grizzly bear that left such a terrific record in 
the San Joaquin Valley of California; Lobo, 
the king-wolf of New Mexico, that killed a 
cow every day for five years, and the Soehnee 
panther that in less than two years killed 
nearly three hundred human beings—and 
such also was Silverspot, whose history, so 
far as I could learn it, I shall now briefly tell. 

Silverspot was simply a wise old crow; 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN—III 





SILVERS 
THE STORY Ge 


By ERNEST THOMP 


his name was given because of the silvery 
white spot that was like a nickel, stuck on 
his right side, between the eye and the bill, 
and it was owing to this spot that I was able 
to know him from the other crows, and put 
together the parts of his history that came 
to my knowledge. 

Crows are, as you must know, our most 
intelligent birds—“Wise as an old crow” 
did not become a saying without good rea- 
son. Crows know the value of organization, 
and are as well drilled as soldiers—very 
much better than some soldiers, in fact, for 
crows are always on duty, always at war, 
and always dependent on each other for life 
and safety. Their leaders not only are the 
oldest and wisest of the band, but also the 
strongest and bravest, for they must be 
ready at any time with sheer force to put 
down an upstart or a rebel. The rank and 
file are the youngsters and the crows with- 
out special gifts. 

Old Silverspot was the leader of a large 
band of crows that made their headquarters 
near Toronto, Canada, in Castle Frank, 
which is a pine-clad hill on the northeast 
edge of the city. This band numbered about 
two hundred, and for reasons that I never 
understood did not increase. In mild win- 
ters they stayed along the Niagara River; in 
cold winters they went much farther south. 
But each year in the last week of February 
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Old Silverspot would muster his followers 
and boldly cross the forty miles of open wa- 
ter that lies between Toronto and Niagara; 
not, however, in a straight line would he go, 
but always in a curve to the west, whereby 
he kept in sight of the familiar landmark of 










Dundas Mountain, until the pine-clad hill 
itself came in view. Each year he came with 
his troop, and for about six weeks took up 
his abode on the hill. Each morning there- 
after the crows set out in three bands to 
forage. One band went southeast to Ash- 
bridge’s Bay. One went north up the Don, 
and one, the largest, went northwestward up 
the ravine. The last Silverspot led in person. 
Who led the others I never found out. 

On calm mornings they flew high and 
straight away. But when it was windy the 
band flew low, and followed the ravine for 
shelter. My windows overlooked the ravine, 
and it was thus that in 1885 I first noticed 
this old crow. I was a new-comer in the 
neighborhood, but an old resident said to 
me then “that there old crow has been a-fly- 
ing up and down this ravine for more than 
twenty years.” My chances to watch were in 
the ravine, and Silverspot doggedly clinging 
to the old route, though now it was edged 
with houses and spanned by bridges, be- 
came a very familiar acquaintance. Twice 
each day in March and part of April, then 
again in the late summer and the fall, he 
passed and repassed, and gave me chances to 
see his movements, and hear his orders to 
his bands, and so, little by little, opened 
my eyes to the fact that the crows, though 
a little people, are of great wit, a race of 
birds with a language and a social system 
that is wonderfully human in many of its 
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Silverspot loved his broken cup handle and his collection of shells as a miser loves his gold. 
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chief points, and in some is better cattied 
out than our own. 

One windy day I stood on the high bridge 
across the ravine, as the old crow, heading 
his long, straggling troop, came flying down 
homeward. Half a mile away I could hear 








the contented “All's well, come right 
along!” as we should say, or as he put it: 
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His lieutenant echoed the call at the rear of 
the band. They were flying low to be out 
of the wind, and would have to rise a little 
to clear the bridge on which I was. Silver- 
spot saw me standing there, and as I was 
closely watching him he didn’t like it. He 
checked his flight and called out, “Be on 
your guard,” or: 











fio longer fearing the hawk, they passed on. 
But a quarter of a mile farther on a man 
with a gun appeared below, and the cry, 
“Great danger—a gun, a gun; scatter for 
your lives,” at once caused them to scatter 
widely and tower till far beyond range. 

















Many others of his words of command I 
learned in the course of my long acquaint- 
ance, and found that sometimes a very little 
difference in the sound makes a very great 
difference in meaning. Thus while No. 5 
means hawk, or any large, dangerous bird, 
this means “wheel around,” evidently a com- 
bination of No. 5, whose root idea is danger, 
and of No. 4, whose root idea is retreat: 
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and rose much higher in the air. Then seeing 
that I was not armed he flew over my head 
about twenty feet, and his followers in turn 
did the same. 

Next day I was at the same place, and as 
the crows came near I raised my walking 
stick and pointed it at them. The old fellow 





This again is a mere “good day,” to a far 
away comrade: 
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This is usually addressed to the ranks and 
means “attention”: 























at once cried out, “Danger,” and rose fifty 4 
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feet higher than before. Seeing that it was 
not a gun, he ventured to fly over. But on 
the third day I took with me a gun, and at 
once he cried out, “Great danger—a gun”: 
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His lieutenant repeated the cry, and every 
crow in the troop began to tower and scat- 
ter from the rest, till they were far above 
gunshot, and so passed safely over, coming 
down again to the shelter of the valley 
when well beyond reach. Another time, as 
the long, straggling troop came down the 
valley, a red-tailed hawk alighted on a tree 
close by their intended route. The leader 


Early in April there began to be great 
doings among the crows. Some new cause of 
excitement seemed to have come on them. 
They spent half the day among the pines, 
instead of foraging from dawn till dark. 
Pairs and trios might be seen chasing each 
other, and from time to time they showed 
off in various feats of flight. A favorite 
sport was to dart down suddenly from a 
great height toward some perching crow, 
and just before touching it to turn at a hair- 
breadth and rebound in the air so fast that 
the wings of the swooper whirred with a 
sound like distant thunder. Sometimes one 
crow would lower his head, raise every 
feather, and coming close to another would 
gurgle out a long note like 
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flight, as did each crow on nearing him, un- They were making love and pairing off. 


til all were massed in a solid body. Then, 
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The males were showing off their wing 
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powers and their voices to the lady crows. 
And they must have been highly appreci- 
ated, for by the middle of April all had 
mated and had scattered over the country 
for their honeymoon, leaving the sombre 
old pines of Castle Frank deserted and 
silent. 

The Sugar Loaf hill stands alone in the 
Don Valley. It is still covered with woods 
that join with those of Castle Frank, a quar- 
ter of a mile off. In the woods, between the 
two hills, is a pine tree in whose top is a 
deserted hawk’s nest. Every Toronto school 
boy knows the nest, and, excepting that I 
had once shot a black squirrel on its edge, 
no one had ever seen a sign of life about it. 
There it was year after year, ragged and old, 
and falling to pieces. Yet, strange to tell, 
in all that time it never did drop to pieces, 
like other old nests. 

One morning in May I was out at gray 
dawn, and stealing gently through the 
woods, whose dead leaves were so wet that 
no rustle was made, I chanced to pass under 
the old nest, and was surprised to see a black 
tail sticking over the edge. I struck the tree 
a smart blow, off flew a crow, and the secret 
was out. I had long suspected that a pair of 
crows nested each year about the pines, but 
now I realized that it was Silverspot and his 
wife. The old nest was theirs, and they were 
too wise to give it an air of spring cleaning 
and housekeeping each year. Here they had 
nested for long, though guns in the hands 
of men and boys hungry to shoot crows 
were carried under their home every day. I 
never surprised the old fellow again, though 
I several times saw him through my tele- 
scope. 

One day while watching I saw a crow 
crossing the Don Valley with something 
white in his beak. He flew to the mouth of 
the Rosedale Brook, then took a short flight 
to the Beaver Elm. There he dropped the 
white object, and looking about gave me a 
chance to recognize my old friend Silver- 
spot. After a minute he picked up the white 
thing—a shell—and walked over past the 
spring, and here, among the docks and the 
skunk cabbages, he unearthed a pile of 
shells and other white, shiny things. He 
spread them out in the sun, turned them 
over, lifted them one by one in his beak, 
dropped them, nestled on them as though 
they were eggs, toyed with them and 
gloated over them like a miser. This was his 
hobby, his weakness. He could not have ex- 


plained why he enjoyed them, any more 
than a boy can explain why he collects 
postage stamps, or a girl why she prefers 
pearls to rubies; but his pleasure in them 
was very real, and after half an hour he cov- 
ered them all, including the new one, with 
earth and leaves, and flew off. I went at 
once to the spot and examined the hoard; 
there was about a hatful in all, chiefly white 
pebbles, clam shells, and some bits of tin, 
but there was also the handle of a china cup, 
which must have been the gem of the col- 








MY PRAYER 
By STELLA CRAFT TREMBLE 


Father, teach me how to be 
Filled with sweet humility. 


Fill my spirit with Thy power, 
Make it blossom as a flower. 


Sweetly do the larks give thanks 
From their homes on grassy banks, 


Where the frillium lifts her eye 
To the azure of the sky. 


Help me keep my eye on Thee, 
Help me live obediently. 


Keep me close within Thy realm 
With Thy angels at the helm. 


Help me push all sin aside, 
Safely in Thy love abide. 
Amen. 








lection. That was the last time I saw them. 
Silverspot knew that I had found his treas- 
ures, and he removed them at once; where 
I never knew. 

During the space that I watched him so 
closely he had many little adventures and 
escapes. He was once severely handled by a 
sparrowhawk, and often he was chased and 
worried by kingbirds. Not that these did 
him much harm, but they were such noisy 
pests that he avoided their company as 
quickly as possible, just as a grown man 
avoids a conflict with a noisy and impudent 
small boy. He had some cruel tricks, too. 
He had a way of going the round of the 
small birds’ nests each morning to eat the 
new-laid eggs, as regularly as a doctor visit- 
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ing his patients. But we must not judge him 
for that, as it is just what we ourselves do to 
the hens in the barnyard. 

His quickness of wit was often shown. 
One day I saw him flying down the ravine 
with a large piece of bread in his bill. The 
stream below him was at this time being 
bricked over as a sewer. There was one part 
of two hundred yards quite finished, and, as 
he flew over the open water just above this, 
the bread fell from his bill, and was swept 
by the current out of sight into the tunnel. 
He flew down and peered vainly into the 
dark cavern, then, acting upon a happy 
thought, he flew to the downstream end of 
the tunnel, and awaiting the reappearance 
of the floating bread, as it was swept on- 
ward by the current, he seized and bore it 
off in triumph. 

Silverspot was a crow of the world. He 
was truly a successful crow. He lived in a 
region that, though full of dangers, 
abounded with food. In the old, unrepaired 
nest he raised a brood each year with his 
wife, whom, by the way, I never could dis- 
tinguish, and when the crows again gath- 
ered together he was their acknowledged 
chief. 

The reassembling takes place about the 
end of June—the young crows with their 
bob-tails, soft wings, and falsetto voices are 
brought by their parents, whom they nearly 
equal in size, and introduced to society at 
the old pine woods, a woods that is at once 
their fortress and college. Here they find 
security in numbers and in lofty yet shel- 
tered perches, and here they begin their 
schooling and are taught all the secrets of 
success in crow life, and in crow life the 
least failure does not simply mean begin 
again. It means death. 

In a week or two the moulting season 
comes. At this time the old crows are usu- 
ally irritable and nervous, but it does not 
stop them from beginning to drill the 
youngsters, who, of course, do not much en- 
joy the punishment and nagging they get 
so soon after they have been mamma’s own 
darlings. But it is all for their good, as the 
old lady said when she skinned the eels, and 
old Silverspot is an excellent teacher. Some- 
times he seems to make a speech to them. 
What he says I cannot guess, but, judging 
by the way they receive it, it must be ex- 
tremely witty. Each morning there is a com- 
pany drill, for the young ones naturally drop 
into two or three squads according to their 
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age and strength. The rest of the day they 
forage with their parents. 

When at length September comes we 
find a great change. The rabble of silly lit- 
tle crows have begun to learn sense. The 
delicate blue iris of their eyes, the sign of a 
fool-crow, has given place to the dark brown 
eye of the old stager. They know their drill 
now and have learned sentry duty. They 
have been taught guns and traps and taken 
a special course in wire-worms and green- 
corn. They know that a fat old farmer’s 
wife is much less dangerous, though so 
much larger, than her fifteen-year-old son, 
and they can tell the boy from his sister. 
They know that an umbrella is not a gun, 
and they can count up to six, which is fair 
for young crows, though Silverspot can go 
up nearly to thirty. They know the smell 
of gunpowder and the south side of a hem- 
lock tree, and begin to plume themselves 
upon being crows of the world. They al- 
ways fold their wings three times after 
alighting, to be sure that it is neatly done. 
They know how to worry a fox into giving 
up half his dinner, and also that when the 
kingbird or the purple martin assails them 
they must dash into a bush, for it is as im- 
possible to fight the little pests as it is for 
the fat apple-woman to catch the small boys 
who have raided her basket. 

September sees a great change in the old 
crows, too. Their moulting is over. They 
are now in full feather again and proud of 
their handsome coats. Their health is again 
good, and with it their tempers are im- 
proved. Even old Silverspot, the strict 
teacher, becomes quite jolly, and the young- 
sters, who have long ago learned to respect 
him, begin really to love him. 

He has hammered away at drill, teaching 
them all the signals and words of command 
in use, and now it is a pleasure to see them 
in the early morning. 

“Company I!” the old chieftain would cry 
in crow, and Company I would answer with 
a great clamor. 

“Fly!” and himself leading them, they 
would all fly straight forward. 

“Mount!” and straight upward 
turned in a moment. 

“Bunch!” and they all massed into a dense 
black flock. 

“Scatter!” and they spread out like leaves 
before the wind. 

“Form line!” and they strung out into the 
long line of ordinary flight. 


they 

















Want to See It for Myself” 


They Were the Stranger’s Last Words 


By JULIA M. MOORE 





ARLY one Friday evening two vehicles 

were traveling on a highway leading 
northwest from Nashville, Tennessee. One 
vehicle was a closed truck; the other was an 
automobile not far behind the truck. A man 
was driving the car alone. 


Presently, the driver of the car saw a little 
flame somewhere under the truck. He 
pulled ahead till he could speak to the 
truck driver. “Say, mister, there’s a fire un- 
der your truck.” 

With an exclamation of dismay the truck 
driver said, “My truck is loaded with dyna- 
mite!” He drove the truck as far off the road 
as possible, then as quickly as they could, 
the two men got busy keeping traffic away. 
They set flares on the highway, spacing 
them out at distances as far as they could, to 
warn oncoming traffic to keep back. 

A man walked toward the burning truck 
and was warned to keep back. 

“I want to see it for myself,” he said, and 
went on. 

A few minutes later the dynamite ex- 
ploded. It tore a deep hole in the road. The 
stranger was never seen again. 

The MV Society of the Bordeaux Ad- 
ventist church was having a meeting at the 
time. The congregation felt the jar and 
wondered what had happened, but none of 
them were hurt. In fact, only one person 
was injured in any way—the stranger who 
had to “see it for himself,” the one man who 
wouldn’t take advice, the only person in 
the whole crowd who wouldn’t listen to the 
warnings wise people gave him—and he 
was killed. 





“Descend!” and they all dropped nearly 
to the ground. 

“Forage!” and they alighted and scattered 
about to feed, while two of the permanent 
sentries mounted duty—one on a tree to the 
right, the other on a mound to the far left. 
A minute or two later Silverspot would cry 
out, “A man with a gun!” The sentries re- 
peated the cry and the company flew at 


once in open order as quickly as possible 
toward the trees. Once behind these, they 
formed line again in safety and returned 
to the home pines. 

Sentry duty is not taken in turn by all 
the crows, but a certain number whose 
watchfulness has been often proved are the 
perpetual sentries, and are expected to 
watch and forage at the same time. Rather 
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hard on them it seems to us, but it works 
well and the crow organization is admitted 
by all birds to be the very best in existence. 

Finally, each November sees the troop 
sail away southward. 

There is only one time when a crow is 
a fool, and that is at night. There is only 
one bird that terrifies the crow, and that is 
the owl. When, therefore, these come to- 
gether it is a woeful thing for the black 
birds. The distant hoot of an owl after dark 
is enough to make them withdraw their 
heads from under their wings, and sit trem- 
bling and miserable till morning. In very 
cold weather the exposure of their faces 
thus has often resulted in a crow having 
one or both of his eyes frozen, so that 
blindness followed and therefore death. 
There are no hospitals for sick crows. 

But with the morning their courage 
comes again, and arousing themselves they 
ransack the woods for a mile around till 
they find that owl, and if they do not kill 
him they at least worry him half to death 
and drive him twenty miles away. 

In 1893 the crows had come as usual to 
Castle Frank. I was walking in these woods 
a few days afterward when I chanced upon 
the track of a rabbit that had been running 
at full speed over the snow and dodging 
about among the trees as though pursued. 
Strange to tell, I could see no track of the 
pursuer. I followed the trail and presently 
saw a drop of blood on the snow, and a lit- 
tle farther on found the partly devoured re- 
mains of a little brown bunny. What had 
killed him was a mystery until a careful 
search showed in the snow a great double- 
toed track and a beautifully penciled brown 
feather. Then all was clear—a horned owl. 
Half an hour later, in passing again by the 
place, there, in a tree, within ten feet of the 
bones of his victim, was the fierce-eyed owl 
himself. The murderer still hung about the 
scene of his crime. For once circumstantial 
evidence had not lied. At my approach he 
gave a guttural “grrr-oo” and flew off with 
low flagging flight to haunt the distant 
sombre woods. 

Two days afterward, at dawn, there was a 
great uproar among the crows. I went out 
early to see, and found some black feathers 
drifting over the snow. I followed up the 
wind in the direction from which they came 
and soon saw the bloody remains of a crow 
and the great doubletoed track which again 
told me that the murderer was the owl. All 
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around were signs of the struggle, but the 
fell destroyer was too strong. The poor 
crow had been dragged from his perch at 
night, when the darkness had put him at a 
hopeless disadvantage. 

I turned over the remains, and by chance 
unburied the head—then started with an 
exclamation of sorrow. Alas! It was the head 
of old Silverspot. His long life of usefulness 
to his tribe was over—slain at last by the 
owl that he had taught so many hundreds of 
young crows to beware of. 

The old nest on the Sugar Loaf is aban- 
doned now. The crows still come in spring- 
time to Castle Frank, but without their 
famous leader their numbers are dwindling, 
and soon they will be seen no more about 
the old pine grove in which they and their 
forefathers had lived and learned for ages. 





Copied with slight variations from Wild Animals I Have 
Known, by Ernest Thompson Seton. Copyright 1898. 





God’s Better Plan for Bob 
From page 11 


fare but since her friend lived right beside 
the highway, the truck would leave her at 
the very door. She resolved to trust God's 
judgment more in the future and not to be 
so easily discouraged. 


The story was over, and mother went 
back to her ironing. Bob looked at the clock 
and got up. “It is mailtime. Perhaps there 
will be something today.” He started down 
the hill to the road where the mailbox was. 

In a few moments he was running back, 
out of breath. 

“Mother!” he shouted. “There is a ten- 
grade school in Eureka! I did not know 
there was one that close. And Pastor John- 
son has a place there where I can live and 
work for my room and board! A widow 
lady says she needs someone to milk her 
cow and do chores, and I can go to church 
and come home vacations. School opened 
two weeks late because they were working 
on the building, so I will have only a week 
to make up. Isn’t it wonderful?” He handed 
mother the letter, still panting. 

Mother smiled. “Yes, it is wonderful. You 
see, in your case as in mine, God did have a 
better plan. Here, help me take these clean 
clothes and put them in your trunk.” 











Two Dimes on the Basement Steps 
From page 5 


gave Jill a rather strange look. Jill won- 
dered for a moment whether Mrs. Doudna, 
too, believed that finders were keepers and 
that she was kind of odd for returning such 
a small thing as a couple of dimes. 

But later on, as the girls were walking 
home, Jill tried to remember Mrs. Doudna’s 
look. It was a strange expression, yes, but 
there was something behind it. Somehow, 
now, it seemed as though Mrs. Doudna had 
been surprised—surprised that the dimes 
had been returned. 

“You know, Bonnie?” Jill half asked as 
she thought out loud. “I think maybe Mrs. 
Doudna knew those dimes were on the 
steps all the time. I really do. I think she 
was testing us.” 

The expression Mrs. Doudna had shown 
seemed to fit with that explanation better 
than anything else. Whether she was right 
or not, of course, Jill will never know. 

But this much she does know for sure. If 
Mrs. Doudna was testing the girls, they 
passed the test. If not, at least Jill still has a 
clear conscience. 

And that, after all, is really much more 
valuable than having a couple of dimes to 
spend! 


Happiness—by Special Delivery! 
From page 9 


Gene was looking at his father as if he 
was seeing him for the first time. The thin, 
tired, smallish man looked very happy, and 
pride swelled in Gene’s heart. Dad’s impor- 
tant, he thought to himself. He’s probably 
the most important man those folks saw all 
day today. 

Almost as though he read Gene's 
thoughts, grandpa ruffled his hair and said, 
“I guess we can be pretty proud of our 
Pony Express rider today, can’t we?” 

Father got to his feet. “Well, if you mean 
me, by any chance, all I can say is, I sure 
could have used a pony to ride today! Will 
you folks kindly excuse me while I go in 
and soak my feet?” He winked at mother as 
he added, “I’m as hungry as if I'd ridden 
three hundred miles!” 

They all laughed as father went in the 
house. Gene raised his head high and his 
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“CHRISTIAN VIRTUES" 


April 

3. Eph. 4:15 Always truthful 

4. Matt. 5:40 Generous to all 

5. Prov. 15:26 Pleasant words 

6. Matt. 5:41 Go the second mile 
7. | Peter 3:8 Courteous 

8. Jer. 13:15 Not proud 

9. Ps. 10:3 Not boastful 








eyes were filled with loving pride as he said 
softly, “Thanks a lot, Grandpa, for every- 
thing. A fellow can be awful stupid some- 
times—until something or somebody opens 
his eyes.” 


Alvin and the Kidnapers 
From page 3 


Alvin laughed. “Not now, Sefior. I’m on 
an errand for my mother. Maybe we can 
study together this evening.” 

Sefior Enrique patted the boy on his head. 
He didn’t know how much English he was 
learning from him, but it was a pleasure to 
have him in his store. The children from 
the mission were well behaved, and Alvin, 
with his blue eyes and fair skin, was a 
novelty to the dark-skinned Enrique with 
his jet-black mustache and his sleek, wavy 
hair. 

Alvin tried hard to live up to the reputa- 
tion of being one of “the good Christians” 
from the mission. But unknown to him, he 
had another reputation, which it was impos- 
sible for him to live up to. 

It was a popular belief among some of 
the townspeople that the  fair-skinned 
“Americanos” were rich and had an abun- 
dance of pesos. If they had known how 
tightly Alvin clutched the one peso he car- 
ried to the store, and how very few pesos the 

To page 22 
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Lesson Theme for the second quarter: "Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


Il—The End of the Captivity 


(April 9) 


Memory Verse: “Who is there among you 
of all his people? his God be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and 
build the house of the Lord God of Israel’ 
(Ezra 1:3). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the decree to rebuild the 
Temple in Jerusalem that Cyrus, king of Persia, 
made, and the response of the chief of the 
fathers of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and 
Levi, in Ezra 1:1-11. 


SUNDAY 
Cyrus Makes a Decree 


Open your Bible to Ezra 1. 

When God allowed the armies of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to take Jerusalem and lead the Jews 
captive to Babylon, it was not a permanent 
measure. He promised that they would be given 
the chance to return to their native land. 

For seventy years the Jews waited—the 
length of a lifetime. Those who were in the 
prime of life had long since been laid to rest, 
and perhaps only a few, who were little chil- 
dren at the time of the Captivity, were left of 
those who had once lived in Jerusalem. But 
tales of its splendor and of how God had 
honored the city and the people, and would 
again honor it, were passed down from parent 
to child; and the hope was kept alive that one 
day they would go back to Jerusalem. 

Nebuchadnezzar died. His successor, Belshaz- 
zar, was killed when the Medes took over the 
empire. Darius the Mede ruled the kingdom, 
and he died also; and now a new king was in 
power, Cyrus the Persian. He was a good king, 
too, and God used him to fulfill the promise 
that He had made to the Jews that they would 
be able to return to their own land. Inspired by 
the Lord, he made a decree. You can read this 
decree in verses 1 to 3. 
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For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 558. 


THINK how sure God’s prophecies and prom- 
ises are. 


Pray to have a firmer faith in all that God 
says. 


MONDAY 
Prophecies About the Decree. 
Open your Bible to Isaiah 44 and 45. 


Nearly two hundred years before the decree 
was made, about 150 years before Cyrus was 
born, and more than 100 years before the Cap- 
tivity, God had given Isaiah a prophecy about 
Cyrus and about his decree, even mentioning 
the king by name. Read these prophecies, in 
Isaiah 44:28 and 45:13. 

Jeremiah also had made prophecies about the 
Captivity and told how long it would last. “And 
this whole land (Judah) shall be a desolation, 
and an astonishment; and these nations shall 
serve the king of Babylon seventy years,” he 
wrote (Jer. 25:11). 

To impress His people that He really would 
put an end to their shameful captivity, God re- 
peated the promise on another occasion. “After 
seventy years be accomplished at Babylon,” He 
promised, “I will visit you, and perform my 
good word toward you, in causing you to return 
to this place” (Jer. 29:10). 

God’s clock of prophecy never fails. It never 
runs late. When He sets a time for anything, 
that time is kept. When the seventy years were 
up, the decree was passed for His children to 
return to Jerusalem. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 552, par. 3. 


THINK how dependable our God is. 
Pray to reflect His faithfulness in your life. 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference ® a 
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TUESDAY 
Daniel and the Prophecies 


Open your Bible to Daniel 9. 

Among the captive Jews in Babylon were 
those who lived just for the moment, and did 
not care about their native land so long as they 
had plenty in the land of their captivity. They 
showed little regard for God. But there were 
others who did care for the honor of God’s name, 
who wanted to see the Temple restored and the 
worship of God conducted as it should be. They 
wanted the nation of Judah to be exalted among 
other nations, so that God could be glorified 
through them. 

Daniel was one of these. While Darius was 
still alive and on the throne, Daniel was dili- 
gently studying the prophecies. Find in verses 
1 and 2 what he learned from these prophecies. 

“Often had Daniel and his companions gone 
over these and similar prophecies outlining 
God’s purpose for His _ people.’”—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 553. 

What a wonderful thought it was to them that 
the Jews would soon be free! But there was 
something else to do besides rejoicing at their 
coming freedom. They must get ready spiritu- 
ally to be the nation that God wanted them 


to be. So Daniel prayed. He confessed to the 





























































































































































foolishness of his people. He appealed to God’s 
mercy, and prayed that as He had once de- 
livered His people from another foreign power 
—that of Egypt—He would deliver them now 
from Babylon and cause His face to shine upon 
His sanctuary. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 554, pars. 2, 3. 
TuHInk! Are you acquainting yourself with 


the prophecies that tell about our coming de- 
liverance from the kingdom of evil? 

Pray to be a careful student of the prophecies 
of the Bible. 


WEDNESDAY 
How the Jews Responded to the Decree 


Open your Bible to Ezra 1 and 2. 

The proclaiming of the decree that the Jews 
could return to their own land caused no small 
stir in Babylon. 

It was a challenge to go back to that ruined 
city. Some were glad of the chance to adventure 
for God and be able to show once more that 
theirs was the chosen and special nation. Others 
had made a comfortable living and bought lux- 
urious homes, and they did not want to leave 
them. 

First to volunteer were the chief of the fathers 
of Judah and Benjamin, and the priests and 
the Levites, and some other earnest ones who 
wanted to see the house of the Lord rebuilt. 
Look in Ezra 2:64 and 65 and find how many 
volunteered to go. 

But those who chose to remain were to have 
a part in the return, even if they were not 
willing to endure the hardships of the journey 
and the hard work required to re-establish the 
city and rebuild the Temple. Find what Cyrus 
said they were to do when he issued the decree 
for the return, in Ezra 1:4, 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 598, par. 1. 

THINK! Are you ready to dare for God—to 
undertake things for His honor even if it means 
personal sacrifice and discomfort? 

Pray to be among those who are ready to 
volunteer when there are tasks to be under- 
taken for God. 


THURSDAY 
Babylon's Fate Predicted 


Open your Bible to Jeremiah 51. 

Many years before, Isaiah had made the proph- 
ecy that the mighty city of Babylon would fall 
and become desolate. 

Jeremiah also had been given a picture of its 
fall. Read his prophecy, in verses 6 and 

God wanted His chosen people to leave that 
wicked, corrupt city before its destruction 
should take place. It was to be completely de- 
stroyed, and today, as the prophecy declared, 
there is scarcely a trace of that once proud and 
wonderful city to be seen. 

God uses the fall of Babylon to show us to- 
day that we must come out of the world and 
return to the Lord and to His way of living. He 
is today sending a message to all, saying, ‘“‘Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers 
of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues” (Rev. 18:4). 

Many are living today in spiritual Babylon. 
They are following false teachings and serving 
the false gods of pleasure and wealth, and to 
them God sends the call to leave Babylon and 
return to Him. 


While Daniel was praying, an angel came and touched 
him and said that he had come to answer the prayer. 
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For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 715, par. 1. 
TuinK! Are you responding to God’s call 
to come away from all that is wrong and evil? 
Pray to leave behind those things that will 
tie you to this world, and to go forward to the 
world God is preparing. 


FRIDAY 


TELL SOMETHING about each of these men as 
he comes into this week’s lesson: 

Nebuchadnezzar. (Sunday’s assignment.) 

Belshazzar. (Sunday’s assignment.) 

Darius. (Sunday’s assignment.) 

Cyrus. (Assignment for Sunday, Monday, and 
Thursday.) 

Isaiah. (Monday’s assignment.) 

Jeremiah. (Monday’s and Thursday’s assign- 
ments.) 

Daniel. (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

The fathers of Judah and Benjamin, the 
priests and Levites. (Wednesday’s assignment.) 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 6, pp. 66-70, 77-79. 
Review the memory verse. 





Alvin and the Kidnapers 
From page 19 


missionary families had, they would have 
realized that their idea was foolish. “But 
these foreigners have clean clothes and al- 
ways wear shoes—so they must be wealthy,” 
the villagers reasoned. 

Alvin was completely unaware of the 
danger that lay ahead of him. As happily as 
he had come, he made his way back from 
the store. The village was still resting 
quietly. The only sound that broke the still- 
ness was the click-clack of Alvin’s shoes on 
the cobblestones. Behind, Alvin heard the 
sputtering of a motor and turned to look. A 
clumsy-looking truck was coming toward 
him. In the back were two men, their som- 
breros pulled down so low that they seemed 
to be resting on their handle-bar mustaches. 
Suddenly a long rope came hurling through 
the air and fell at Alvin’s feet. His eyes 
opened wide when he saw what was on the 
end—a noose! 

“Oh,” he gasped as the truth dawned 
upon him. “They're trying to lasso me.” 


He broke into a run for home, and the 
truck lunged forward, while the men hauled 
in their rope. 

Alvin’s feet would not go fast enough, 
and he saw that the truck was turning 
around at the corner. Now it was heading 
up the street toward him again. The men 
were standing with their lasso ready. Al- 
vin’s heart stood still, and he dodged be- 
hind a tree. He pressed his body tightly 
against the trunk and once again the lasso 
fell at his feet. 

He heard the lumbering vehicle bounce 
past, then he broke into a wild run again. 
The gate of the mission was just ahead. He 
ran faster, but the sound of the approaching 
truck came closer. Once again the truck had 
turned around at a corner and was pursuing 
him. 

With a final lunge, Alvin reached the 
gate. He rang the bell, kicked on the iron 
bars, and beat wildly with his fists. While he 
was waiting for someone to open up, the 
truck drove past and went on its way. The 
kidnapers had seen that this was the home 
of the fair-skinned boy and realized that he 
had beaten them at their own game. They 
had given up. 

Alvin was breathless and pale when he 
stumbled into the compound. A very thank- 
ful family listened to his story. 

“I’ve heard of things like that happen- 
ing,” Alvin’s mother said. “The children are 
kept as hostages until the parents pay a 
large ransom.” 

Needless to say, Alvin was grateful to be 
safe within the walls of home again. He 
didn’t forget to thank his loving heavenly 
Father for His protecting care. 

And to this day, Alvin hasn’t forgotten 
the experience. Although he is a grown man 
and an ordained minister, he still remem- 
bers with thankfulness the time when he 
was saved from the kidnapers. 
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Junior Boys and Gitls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 


In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 


If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 


Have mother or dad order one or all of the nine 


volumes for you. 
PRICE EACH $2.00 


Add mailing and insurance—1l5c first book—5ec each additional volume 





ORDER BLANK 
__.......... Book and Bible House 


Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
checked: 





cach Vol. —. ¢ ) Vel. V (3 
Vol. II ( ) Vol. VI ( ) 
Vol. III ( ) Vol. VII ( ) 
Vol. IV ( ) Vol. VIII ( ) 


Vol. IX ( ) @ $2.00 each __. 
Postage and Insurance __... 





Sales Tax Where Necessary —..... Total Enclosed __ 
NAME 

IEEE sierensiciccnnintsnitinjansocienbisestitnbeiy tinijartdipsiiationintilideinanintimensiia 
EI siniceprancsinalssaepansinsesniniaiacasps . ZONE _. STATE .- 


Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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THE OILBIRD-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1960 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


The oilbird, or guacharo, distant rel- 
ative of the whippoorwill but in a 
family by itself, may never see day- 
light in a lifetime. Nesting in caves, 
sometimes a mile inside the earth, it 
comes out to feed after dark. Found 
only in equatorial South America, this 
bird is about the size of a small hawk. 
It has reddish-brown feathers and 
china-blue eyes. 


The young, fed on palm nuts, Oilbirds feed 
become extremely fat. Na- mostly on palm 
tives then gather them and nuts hovering 
boil them. The oil rendered in around the trees 
this way will keep for months in the dark like 
and is used for cooking and large moths. 
Sees. Thus the creature of 

darkness makes light possible. 


Like cave-dwelling bats, the oilbird 
has its own radar system, but unlike 
bats, its clicking calls can be heard. bY 
the human ear. A’ 


Many palm seeds fall to 
the cave floor, where 
they germinate in the 
rich guano. They grow to 
about two feet, then die 
for lack of light. 
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